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THE PLAZA IN FRONT OF THE CAPITOL BECOMES A 
LANDING FIELD. 
Lou Levy brings a new type of wingless autogiro to the ground 
demonstration of safe flying in the presence of the members of the S 


Commerce Committee in Washington. 
(International. ) 


(Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off.) Vol. XLIII, No. 13, week 
Times Square, New York. Subscription rates $4.00 a 
Copyright 1936 by The New York Times Company. 
1879, and with the Postoffice Department of Canada as second-class matter 
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Entered as second tates 


Washington 


THE KEYNOTERS OF THE TWO 
POLITICAL CONVENTIONS MEET IN 
WASHINGTON. 

Senator Alben W. Barkley, Democrat, of 
Kentucky, (left) and Senator Frederick 


Steiwer, Republican, of Oregon, who have 
been selected to address the conventions in 
Philadelphia and Cleveland. 


(Times Wide World Photos, 
Washington Bureau.) 
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THE RESETTLEMENT CHIEF VIEWS ONE OF 
HIS PROJECTS FROM THE AIR. 
Rexford G. Tugwell aboard the blimp Enterprise ! 
a flight over the large suburban low-cost housin 


development under Federal auspices at Greenbelt, Md 


(Resettlement Administration Photograph.) 


\n illustrated weekly published by The New York Times Com} 
‘ Canada, Mexico, Central and South American countries 
1918, at the Postoffice at New York, N. Y., under the act 
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Washington Budget and Tax Plans Muddled 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
HE new week’s curtain rose on a muddled 
situation so far as the President’s budget 
and tax proposals were concerned, al- 
though the wiser and older heads still believed 
that all would be right in the end. 

The House carried out last week the direst 
of the predictions when it ceased momentarily 
to act as the organ for action by the executive 
arm of government—the President—and passed 
by an overwhelming majority of 267 to 93 a 
tax bill that was estimated to yield some $803,- 
000,000 a year, a sum estimated by the Presi- 
dent to fall far short of the requirements nec- 
essary to meet the cost of the soldiers’ bonus, 
of amortization of relief borrowings and of 
replacement for processing taxes outlawed by 
Supreme Court decision. 

Immediately the Senate Finance Committee 
laid plans to raise the total of estimated rev- 
enue by $190,000,000 a year, although its 
plans were dampened slightly by the size of 
the House majority. 

Secretary Morgenthau, testifying before the 
Senate Finance Committee in a session on 
Friday, painted a gloomy picture of an un- 
precedented deficit of $5,966,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30. He asked the 
committee to give the administration a rev- 
enue measure that would yield $993,000,000 
for two years and $620,000,000 a year there- 
after. The committee seemed willing, but 
doubtful as to whether it could. 

Democratic leaders were cheered slightly 
when Secretary Morgenthau explained that his 
deficit estimate was predicated on bookkeep- 
ing which would write off the entire cost of 
the bonus in the current fiscal year, although 
the debt incurred thereby would be amortized 
over a period of nine or ten years. However, it 
was obvious most of the veterans would cash 
their certificates, and the Treasury early in the 
week announced that it would raise its weekly 
sale of Treasury bills from $50,000,000 to 
$100,000,000 in order to have on hand a 
“comfortable balance.” 

At the last minute Senator King, a senior 
member of the Senate Finance Committee, 
supported, by at least a small group of other 
Senators, said he would propose that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s plan for assessment of special 
taxes against uncistributed corporation 
profits, the principal proposed source of new 
revenue, be junked in favor of higher levies 
on corporation profits. 

Thus last week closed on taxes and deficit, 
with a fight still in the offing on the question 
whether Congress will order the President to 
earmark $700,000,000 or so of his requested 
$1,500,000,000 relief appropriation for public 
works. 
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THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY URGES ENACTMENT OF THE FULL 
REVENUE PROGRAM OUTLINED BY THE PRESIDENT. 

Henry Morgenthau Jr. and Budget Director Daniel Bell (right) appearing before the Senate 

Finance Committee to testify regarding the $803,000,000 tax bill passed by the House. The com- 

mittee members, from left to right, are: Senators Pat Harrison, James Couzens, Henry W. Keyes 


and Robert M. LaFollette Jr. 
(All Photos, Times Wide World Photos, Washington Bureau.) 


A DEFICIT OF 
$5,966,000,000 
FOR THE FISCAL 
YEAR IS 
FORECAST. 
Treasury officials 
conferring at the 
Senate Finance 
Committee hearing. 
Left to right are: 
George M. Haas, 
research expert; 
Secretary Morgen- 
thau; Herman 
Oliphant, general 
counsel, and Guy T. 
Helvering, Commis- 
sioner of Internal 
Revenue. 


PLANS ARE 
COMPLETED 
FOR THE 
PROMPT 
PAYMENT OF 
THE SOLDIERS’ 
BONUS. 
Brigadier General 
Frank T. Hines 
(left), admin- 
istrator of veterans’ 
affairs, and Post- 
master General 
James A. Farley 
taking part in a 
Washington confer- 
ence on methods of 
handling the bonds 
on June 15. 
Standing, left to 
right, are: Joseph 
Chittenden, Daniel 
Bell, M. A. Harlan, 
and Ray Murphy. 
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GOVERNMENT vs. BUSINESS: 


Business Heads 
Criticize 
Federal Policy 


HE government and business got to- 
+ gether in Washington last week 

and compared notes on further re- 
duction of unemployment. 

The government, through Secretary of 
Commerce Daniel C. Roper, urged that 
business hire more people—as many as 
possible—and assured Federal coopera- 
tion. But business, speaking at the con- 
vention of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, retorted that indus- 
try (1) is doing all it can in this matter 
considering present and potential gov- 
ernment restrictions and (2) since 1929 
has paid out $20,000,000,000 more to 
workers than has been warranted by 
production and sales. 

The chamber speakers, led by Harper 
Sibley, its president, assailed the admin- 
istration’s spending program as ruinous, 
protested the new tax proposals as a 
blanket on industry and demanded not 
only Federal cooperation but modifica- 
tion of Federal restraints if more idle 
were to be put to work. 

Government competition with private 
industry, as represented by Federal ven- 
tures into the electric field in the Ten- 
nessee Valley, was likewise attacked by 
leaders of the country’s large business 
enterprises. 

Silas Strawn, former president of the 
chamber, with others assailing regi- 
mentation, found ‘our American system 
of individual initiative” at stake, and 
said Federal laws ostensibly designed to 
aid business would appeal more to busi- 
ness if successful men had written them. 

The government’s plea to business, 
through Secretary Roper, was primarily 
in behalf of the unemployed. And the 
answer of business, through various 
chamber speakers, was that business is 
now helping ali it can but is now handi- 
capped by taxes, legislation, continued 
Federal spending and other government 
brakes on the wheels of progress. 





A WHEEL OF PROGRESS. 
Government and business are seeking ways to make more 
wheels turn, with proper cooperation a major objective. 
(Courtesy Buick Motor Company.) 





MORE LEEWAY FOR BUSINESS ASKED. 
The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, whose headquarters building in 
ington is here shown, finds the solvency of American business at stake because of th« 
ernment’s “interference.” At the chamber’s recent session in Washington speakers as 
the New Deal policies involving industry and spending of Treasury funds 
(@ Harris & Ewing.) 
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“INDUSTRY IS DOING WHAT IT CAN.” 
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TWO SIDES OF THE PROBLEM. 
Secretary of Commerce Daniel C. Roper (left) promised that the gov- 
ernment will cooperate and impose a minimum of restriction if busi- 
ness will try to hire more of the unemployed. Harper Sibley (right), 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, fears 
business is to be “circumscribed by government control’ which would 
“shackle its citizens.” 
(Times Wide World Photos, Washington Bureau.) 





THEY’RE HAPPY TO BE AT WORK. 
But 12,184,000 industrial workers were 
idle in March, says the American Fed- oo 
eration of Labor, adding: “Little or no 
progress in re-employment has been 
made during the first quarter of 1936.” 
Even if business rises above normal, 
there will be a permanent job shortage 
of 6,000,000 because of lengthened 
working hours and increase of ma- 
chines, according to the survey. 





LABOR COOPERATION EMPHASIZED. “CAPITAL MUST BE UNLOOSED.” 
William Green, president of the American Federation of Labor; Frances Perkins, 
Secretary of Labor; John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers—key 
figures in efforts being made on all fronts to reduce unemployment. 
(Associated Press.) 


So declared business men at Washington in urging modification of the 

rules of the Securities and Exchange Commission, thus encouraging 

more capital to flow into private business. The New York Stock Ex- 
change, citadel of finance, is pictured here 
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T was seven months ago that Italy 
launched its invasion of Ethiopia. 
Until a few weeks ago progress was 

so slow it seemed the conquest of the 
mountain empire would require years. 
But once Ethiopia’s defense began to 
break it went all the way to complete 
collapse with amazing rapidity. 

The climax came last Saturday when 
Emperor Haile Selassie fled from Addis 
Ababa, with a mechanized Italian Army 
column only a few hours distant, leaving 
his capital the prey of rioters. He 
escaped to Jibuti, French Somaliland 
port, with his Empress and their three 
children, travel-stained, worn and 
hungry, his plans for exile shrouded in 
doubt. He was said to attribute Ethio- 
pia’s disaster more to revolts by his own 
tribesmen than to the force of Italian 
arms, effective as had been Italy’s newly 
developed technique of advances by 
“hell-on-wheels” motorized columns sup- 
ported by aircraft. 

With the fall of Addis Ababa, Italians 
regarded the campaign as completely 
victorious and now colonial in character. 
Future fighting, they held, would not be 
war but mere police operations, though 
guerrilla warriors may delay the final 
pacification for many months. Rome 
already was planning its disposition of 
its conquest and Premier Mussolini indi- 
cated that at least 400,000 of the 500,000 
Italian soldiers and workmen in East 
Africa would remain there as settlers. 

European interest turned quickly to 
the problems of arranging a settlement. 
Rome held that it had won not only the 
fight against Ethiopia but the fight 
against the League of Nations and dis- 
cussed the advisability of offering face- 
saving concessions to the 
London dispatches conceded that Brit- 
ain’s League policy was in ruins and 
suggested that Britain, after a gradual 
retreat from Geneva, eventually would 
seek a revision of the League covenant 
to eliminate coercion and to make the 
League a European forum for humani- 
tarian work and the settlement of dis- 
putes between small powers. 





League. ~ 


Exile, Ethiopia’s Defense Breaks 
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THE PALACE FROM WHICH EMPEROR HAILE SELASSIE FLED. 
Before leaving Addis Ababa over the railway to French Somaliland, the Emperor 
ordered that the palace be thrown open and the people allowed to help themselves to 
Ammunition dumps also were thrown open and thousands of men soon 

were Syme out their new ammunition. 
(Associated Press.) 


its contents. 




















THE CHIEF 
PROTECTION 
OF EUROPEAN 
RESIDENTS IN 
THE PERIOD 
OF RIOTING. 
Members of the 
Indian Guard at 
the British 
Legation in Addis 
Ababa. They 
number about 
250 and are well 
equipped and 
trained. 
(Associated Press.) 
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ON DUTY AT THE GATES OF THE AMERICAN LEGATION. 


aoe Be ee = — Aad American Property in the capital before looting and rioting broke 
aba. After the sie ted, American officials barricaded themselves in the legation. 
. ( . \.-Fox Movietone.) 
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The World Again Watches the Dardanelles 



















for a present-day dictator, Mustapha Kemal Ata- 
turk has asked if Turkey might, please—all other 
nations willing—remilitarize the Dardanelles. 

And most other nations, with the exception of a silent 
Italy, seem willing. Britain, because Turkey recently has 
promised aid to her in the Mediterranean in case of attack 
by Italy, greeted Turkey’s move with approval. Russia, 
eager for a buffer against future “capitalistic” attack, 
also approved. France, in order to show Hitler how he 
should have acted, indicated her support. Greece knew 
that if Turkey were successful ‘with the League, Greece 
might likewise expect permission to refortify her own 
Aegean Islands. 

Terrific was the World War fight over the Dardanelles. 
More than 100,000 allied and Turkish troops were slaugh- 
tered there, and the Turks still held the straits, thus 
keeping Russia in and Britain out of the Black Sea. 

When the fighting with the Allies and later the Greeks 
was over, Kemal Ataturk agreed in 1923 in the Treaty of 
Lausanne to demilitarize both sides of the Dardanelles, 
the Sea of Marmora and the Bosporus in exchange for 
protection from Japan, Italy, Britain and France. 

But recent events have given Kemal Ataturk excuse to 
refortify these vital sea passages. No longer is Japan in 
the League, Italy has defied the League in its Ethiopian 
campaign and Germany has remilitarized the Rhineland. 


WY perfect League of Nations manners, unique 
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WHERE TROOPS MAY SOON ENCAMP. 
The black territory represents demilitarized zones un- 
der the Treaty of Lausanne. The Islands of Samo- 
thrace and Lemnos belong to Greece, which is reported 
anxious to refortify them as soon as Turkey is success- 
ful in its appeal to the League. 


THE ENTRANCE TO THE DAR- 
DANELLES. 

A view overlooking “V” Beach, with 

Fort Sid] Bahr in the background. 

Since ancient times this spot has been 

of utmost military and naval im- 


portance. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


WELL-MANNERED DIC- 
TATOR. 
Kemal Ataturk of Turkey, in con- 
trast to Hitler, has appealed to 
the various nations concerned and 
placed his case before the League 
of Nations before fortifying the 


Dardanelles. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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“V” BEACH IN 1915. 
In the World War one of the British landing places was here. Note the cavalry 
transport in the foreground. If the League of Nations agrees to permit Turkey to 


refortify the Dardanelles, this beach may again become a scene of military activity. 
(®© American Press Association. ) 
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WEEK-END SPORTS: The Kentucky|pD 


THE FINISH OF THE BIG EVENT ON THE HOUSATONIC 


The University of Pennsylvania sprint crew won the varsity event in 10:54 1-5. 


ee ee 


second and Columbia third. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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JOE DI MAGGIO MAKES HIS AMERICAN LEAGUE DEBUT. 
The Yankee rookie helped his teammates defeat the St. Louis Browns 14 to 5 by gettin 


hits in six turns at bat. 


Here he is driving out a triple in the sixth inning while Catche; 
and Umpire Summers watch. 
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THE BIG MOMENT OF THE YEAR AT 
CHURCHILL DOWNS. 
The field coming down the track in the Kentuck Derby 


at Louisville before a crowd of 70,000. Joseph E. 
Widener’s Brevity, which ran the most impressively of 
all, lost by a head after working up through the field}? 
of fourteen following a smash at the start which knocked 


him across the track. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 





Yale finished 





IN TRAINING FOR HIS JOE LOUIS FIGHT 
Max Schmeling drives piles in a dam on Lake Shawan- 
th gunk, near Napanoch, N. Y., where he is in training | 
ree 
iuliani - for the bout. ' 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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SMASHING A STADIUM RECORD. 
Earle Meadows of the University of Southern California soaring 
over the bar at 14 feet 35% inches at the Los Angeles Memorial 
Coliseum, setting a new mark for this stadium and winning the 
event. 


A GREEK 
CLASSIC 
POSE. 

But with this 
sculptural ges- 
ture, Gordon 
(Slinger) Dunn, 
of San Fran- 
cisco’s Olympic 
Club, tossed the 


Derby 

ph E. discus 165 feet 
ely of a 35% inches at 

» tield ; ; . Los Angeles, 


setting a record 
for the 
Memorial 
Coliseum. The 
University of 
Southern 
California 
defeated the 
Olympic Club 
by a score of 
83 to 47 in the 
meet. 
(Times Wide 
World Photos, 
Los Angeles 
Bureau.) 
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THE KENTUCKY 
DERBY KING 
CROWNED. 
Winning over the favorite 
Brevity by a head, Bold 
Venture, shown here 
wearing the traditional 
floral wreath of victory, 
galloped home first in the 
annual Kentucky Derby 
at Churchill Downs. With 
Ira Hanford up, the scion 
of St. Germans and half- 
brother of Twenty Grand, 
a previous Derby winner, 
won, at 20—1, $37,725 of 
the total $48,150 purse 
for his owner, Morton L. 


Schwartz. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


SMILES OF CONFIDENCE. 
Members of the American women’s 
golf team arriving at Waterloo Station, 
London, on their way to Gleneagles to 
meet the British team in the Curtis Cup 
match. Left to right are: Patty Berg, 
Mrs. Maureen Orcutt Crews, Mrs. 
Frank Goldthwaite, unidentified girl, 
Mrs. Glenna Collett Vare, Mrs. O. S. 
Hill. Mrs. Leona Cheney, Marion Miley 


and Charlotte Glutting. 
(Times Wide World Photos 
London Bureau.) 
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A New King on the Throne of the Pharaohs 


THE NEW KING 
OF EGYPT 
when as Crown 
Prince he arrived in 
England to continue 
his education and 
prepare for entrance 
into the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy at 
Woolwich. 


(Times Wide World 
Photos. } 


KEY OF THE 
NILE. 
One reason why the 
English are _ inter- 
ested in cultivating 
young King Faruk is 
that much British 
capital has gone into 
the development of 
Egypt. An example 
is the above Assuan 
Dam, through whose 
spillways flows the 


wealth of the Nile. 
(Times Wide World 
Photos. ) 
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The late King Fuad with the late George V when the Egyptian ruler 


visited England. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


N denouncing the land wherein the tribes 
of Israel had been in bondage, the 
prophet Ezekie! in 570 B. C. warned that 

there would be “no more a prince of the 
land of Egypt And for centuries his 
prophecy held true. In 1922 Ahmed Fuad 
became first King of Egypt since the days 
of the Ptolemies. Egypt has paid tribute 
to Persia, then Greece, then Rome, then 
Turkey and finally Great Britain. 

When the World War started Egypt was 
under Turkish domination, but Britain, 
thinking of the Suez Canal, lost no time in 
severing Egypt from the Ottoman Empire. 
The British-advised Hussein Kamel re- 
ceivedjthe title of Sultan, but when he died 
in 1917 his son refused to succeed him, ex- 
plaining : 

“I have the best wife and the best horse 
in the world. Why should I want anything 
more ?” 


It was then that the late Ahmed Fuad, of 
Albanian descent, the youngest son of the 
former Khedive Ismail Pasha, was made 
Sultan. In 1922, two weeks after Britain 
ended her wartime protectorate and when 
the tides of national self-determination 
were at their height, he was made King 
Fuad, ruler of a constitutional monarchy. 

King Fuad, who died last Tuesday, was 
fat, jovial and as fond of dogs and horses 
as most English country gentlemen. 

The new 16-year-old King of Egypt, 
Faruk, will not rule until he is 18 years of 
age. A council of three regents will rule 
instead. 

It is significant that King Faruk has 
been attending the Royal Military Academy 
at Woolwich since Autumn. He has the 
advantages of a good appearance, good 
health, discerning tact, remarkable self- 
possession and the adoration of his people. 
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MAY FESTIVALS: An Old Springtime Custom 
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t “TRAIL OF THE PINK PETALS.” 
In Winchester, Va., the Queen of the Apple Blossom Festival—in this case Queen Shenan- 
doah XIII in the person of Miss Cornelia Larus of Richmond—waves to the throngs who 


crowd the streets of the historic town. 
(Times Wide World Photos, Washington Bureau.) 


BRYN MAWR’S MAY DAY. 
Miss Jane Matteson of Providence, R. I., 
president of Bryn Mawr’s senior class and 
a leading participant in the Spring festival. 

(Times Wide World Photos, ‘ 
Philadelphia Bureau.) 


A FLOAT THAT REALLY 
FLOATS. 
On an irrigation canal flowing 
through an orchard in the Wen- 
atchee Valley, Wash., the Queen 9m os + 
of the Apple Blossom Festival in mae. wee 
the Pacific Northwest and her § a et. . 
attendants glide along. Miss Jean t« 


Driver, 18 years old, is the sov- @—A « tae * 
ereign for this week’s féte. - alk, > 
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SPRING IN THE AIR. _ 
Mayor Angelo J. Rossi of San & 
Francisco kisses the hand of the 
Queen of the May after crowning 
her highness in Golden Gate Park. 

(Times Wide World Photos, 

San Francisco Bureau.) 
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A REPUBLI- 
CAN PRESI- 
DENTIAL 
CONTENDER 
CONSIDERS 
A SERIOUS 
PROBLEM. 
Senator William 
E. Borah study- 
ing the menu in 
the Senate Res- 
taurant, which 
outsiders may 
enter only as 
guests of a Sen- 
ator. 


A POST- 
OFFICE ALL 
THEIR OWN. 
Mail for Sena- 
tors in process 
of distribution to 
their private 
mail boxes in the 
Senate Office 

Building. 


THE WIVES OF MEMBERS ALSO SHARE IN THE CLUB 

FACILITIES. 

Mrs. John N. Garner presiding over a meeting of the “Senate Ladies 
Lunch Club” in its quarters in the Senate Office Building. 


(Times Wide 


World Photos, 






























Washington Bureau.) 


SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. 
Senator Royal S. Copeland of New York checking over the arrangement of 
the desks in the Senate Chamber with Leslie L. Biffle, secretary of th« 
Senate Majority. 


HEN the discerning citizens 
\Y/ of a State select one of their 

number to represent them in 
the Senate of the United States they 
give him a membership for six years 
in the most exclusive club in the 
world, with only ninety-six on its 
rolls. In many ways it is also one of 
the finest clubs in ‘the world. 

The new member, on arriving in 
Washington, finds at his disposal a 
trained, permanent staff of experts 
whose whole purpose in life is to make 
him, as a member of the club, com- 


fortable, happy and as efficient as 
possible. It does not take him very 
long to come to a realization of the 
niceties which are his for the asking. 

The free mineral water and the free 
barber shop may overwhelm him tem- 
porarily, but he soon hits his stride. 
If he likes exercise, there is a small 
Symnasium, with baths and a swim- 
ming inge. He has a private dining 
room here no outsider may pene- 
trate unless taken as a guest by a 
Senator. A number of elevators are 
marke: Senators Only,” and three 
rings « iny elevator button will 
bring the car scudding to the floor 
indicat: vithout intermediate stops. 
That is the Senators’ private signal. 

The Senate provides him with a 
free garage for his car, sunk under 
the plaza adjoining the Senate Office 
Building orage is all that is provid- 
ed, however, and the Senator must 
pay for tire changes, gasoline or 
other s es and services 

If he in idea that he would 


like to express in the form of a bil 
he has at his disposal an expert legis 
lative drafting service. He merely i! 
dicates the general trend of his pro 
posal and the draftsmen shortly pro 
duce a project of law. 

Lest he be worried over such mu! 
dane matters as having enough mone) 
in his pocket to buy his luncheon o: 
pay for a taxicab, the financial cler! 
of the Senate runs a small ban! 
Whether or not the Senators kee} 
any money on deposit there—and fev 
of them do—the clerk will cash thei 
checks on their home-town banks a 
any hour of the day or night. 

There is a special office which wil 
obtain railroad, airplane or steam 
ship reservations for the member at 
an instant’s notice. A special postof 
fice in the Office Building brings hin 
his incoming mail and, even more im 
portant, dispatches his voluminous 
outgoing mail without collecting an) 
postage. 

When he is on the floor of the Sen 
ate he has twenty-two pages to ru 
errands for him. At the snap of his 
fingers alert lads rush to do his bid 
ding whether to bring him a package 
of chewing gum—several Senators 
are industrious and persistent gun 
chewers—or to carry a _ proposed 
amendment to the reading clerk’s 
desk. A well-filled, antique snuffbo: 
is kept at the main entrance. 

To help him with his office work 
the law permits him to employ, at 
public expense, five clerks with ag 
gregate salaries of $11,800 a yea! 
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Club’: The U. S. Senate 








“Most Exclusive 
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SOF CONGRESS Vice President 
ONLY ee John N. Garner 
riding in the sub- 
way which links 
the Senate Office 
Building and the 


re@percng si 














Capitol. 
(Times Wide Work 
Photos, Washing- 






ton Bureau.) 







1 (Associated Press.) 


Some of the members employ their 
sons, daughters, wives or other rela- 
tives in these positions. 

His offices are air-conditioned. He 
has three or four rooms, depending 
on how the individual suite is ar- 
ranged. There are telephones in pro- 
fusion, and the Capitol switchboard 
can connect him directly with all de- 
partments of the government without 
going through Washington’s central 
exchange. 

Adjoining the floor of the Senate, 
in the Capitol Building, is the Marble 
Room, where the country’s leading 
newspapers are kept for his instruc- 
tion or amusement. On the other side 
of the floor are the Democratic and 
Republican cloak rooms, where each 
Senator has a locker, perhaps less use- 
ful now than during the noble experi- 
ment. 

A special stationery shop in the 
Senate Office Building supplies Sen- 
ators with all kinds of merchandise 
at wholesale prices. Each Senator re- 
ceives an allowance of $125 a year for 
stationery. 

But the greatest privilege of all 
and the one by which the Senate Club 
must be rated as unique, is that every 
member may talk as long as he 
wishes and no other member may in- 
terrupt him without his consent. It 


is true that this privilege only applies ALL OTHERS MUST WAIT WHEN A SENATOR 
when he is actually on the floor of RINGS. 





“PRIVATE. FOR MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 
ONLY.” 
The entrance to the garage under the plaza adjoining 
the Senate Office Building. Storage is free, but the 
Senator must pay for other service. 














































the Senate, but it is equally true that Senator Henrik Shipstead of Minnesota boarding MERCHANDISE AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
any other club with such a rule would one of the elevators reserved for the ninety-six Senator Elmer Benson, a newcomer from Minnesota, mak- 
soon close its doors for lack of mem- members of the club. The private signal that a ing a purchase at the special stationery shop in the Senate 


bers Senator is waiting is three rings Office Building. 











SCIENCE: 


St * et 


A TELEPHONE 
FOR THE DEAF. 
London _ engineers 
have invented a tele- 
phone having an am- 
plifier (in cabinet at 
iight), and a control 
knob which permits 
increasing the volume 
of telephone _ recep- 
tion, so all but the ex- 


tremely deaf can hear. 
(Times Wide World 
Photos, London Bureau.) 


WARM FEET FOR 
MOTORISTS. 
A German invention, 
called the Motor Car 
Sole, with which au- 
tomobile drivers and 
passengers may warm 
their feet in cold 
weather. Current from 
the battery keeps the 
soles warm. 
icles Wide World 
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WEATHER IS MADE HERE. 
One of England’s strangest institutions, at Birmingham, 
Varied conditions are created to test electrical equipment of automobiles. 


is a weather factory. 


Here is a “rain room” where generators are subjected to sprays of water to 


test their performance. 
Wide World Photos, London Bureau 
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ANOTHER “LATEST WORD” 
IN CARS. 
This automobile, with a single 
seat holding five persons, and 
having the engine at the sloping 
rear to eliminate carbon monox- 
ide dangers, has been designed by 
Dr. Calvin B. Bridges, nationally 
known biologist, at Pasadena, 
Calif. The 1,500-pound car has a 
four-cylinder motor, and the front 
is constructed to serve as a 


cushion in case of a collision. 
(U ersal Newsreel, From Soibelman. ) 





THE SUN IS PUT TO WORK. barbecue” device, invented by H. © 


This is not just another California McCoy (left, in chef’s outfit) aided adc 
excuse to photograph bathing beau- by Raymond B. Wells (right), both iute 
ties, but a demonstration of a “solar of Los Angeles. Mirrors on th« ym 
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The Splitting of the Great Jonker Diamond 
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SPLITTING UP THE FOURTH GREATEST THE BIG DIAMOND AFTER BEING CLEAVED. 
DIAMOND FIND IN HISTORY. Gladys Hannaford holding a tray containing (center) the 
The Jonker diamond, which at 726 carats was the largest three parts into which the famous Jonker diamond has 


been split, also sample stones showing how these three 


pieces will be further split up and cut. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


uncut diamond in the world and for which Harry 
Winston paid a price reported to be near $1,000,000, was 
split along its grain last week by Lazare Kaplan and 
his son Leo in a delicate operation in New York. It 
was the second of the world’s great diamonds to be 
thus cleaved. It is now in three pieces, and eventually 
will be in twelve. Here Kaplan and his son are demon- 
strating how they split the huge stone after nearly a year 
of study and preparation. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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LUXURY FOR THE MODERN NOMAD. 
A French inventor of sporting and travel equipment, 
Monsieur Louvet, has many tricks up his sleeve. This 
- . home on wheels, built on the chassis of a light truck 

according to the principles of airplane construction, 
- A NEW DEVELOPMENT IN WELDING. houses four people with ease. It is 24 feet long. This 
. A high resistance seam-welding machine in operation at View, taken from the kitchen, shows a sofa-bed where 
the two men are sitting and another in the left fore- 


adder frame at the right, which tilt . sas : d +4 
: : " id, Army Air Corps, , Ohio, unitin othe ; 
iutomatically, focus the sun’s rays Wright ri two wm Be of a oa meen a ground. On the top is a canoe, which is taken off in good 
yn the glass chamber at left, where ; weather to let in fresh air and sunlight. 
Swift Photo.) 


meat can be roasted. 
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ADOLF HITLER’S BIRTHDAY PARTY. 
On April 20th, the day previous to Mussolini’s Roman holiday, Germany celebrated the 
birthday of its leader. The three branches of defense—army, navy and air—goose-stepped 


before Hitler and his aides. Here march the marines. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


' 


ak 


MUSSOLINI LAYS ANOTH- 
ER CORNER STONE. 
Celebrating the anniversary of 
the founding of Rome 2,689 
years ago by the legendary 
Romulus, Il Duce lends a hand 
in the erection of the new of- 
fices of the government bu- 
reaus. Recently there has been 
extensive modernization of the 


Et 1 City. 
THE UNFURLING OF THE FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS IN HONOR OF THE BARD OF AVON. (Times Wide World Photos.) 


A view of the ceremonies at Stratford on the 372nd anniversary of the birth of William Shakespeare 


with diplomats from many countries in attendance. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 















Mail Coupon Now! 


Roosevelt Aviation School Inc., 
Mineola, N. Y. 


Without any obligation on my part, kindly send me informa- 
tion on course checked below. 


Amateur Pilet [] for Sport Flying 

Private Pilot [) for Sport or Business Flying 
Limited Commercial Pilet [) for restricted professional flying 
Transport Pilet () for unrestricted professional flying 
Regular Mechanics [) training for apprenticeship 
Master Mechanics [) for government Aircraft and Engine 


At Roosevelt Aviation Scho: vedbean 











for use in sport or business flying—to L 


flying—or for the Airplane and Engine r 


The highest government rating Ppossit 
4 c 
hundreds of sport and professional flye 


Lieutenant Com- 


Major Alford J. 





licenses Williams, ee Paul E, 
a —_ Captain Hugh Director and Chicf 
> SVhtAUs avian db $000 060 6beeneebdbsnccueteeds ove an dvance Copeland, “ (ner 
“— Flight Inetructor Chief Ground Flight Instructor 
EE Sanh aL diynot ca 3 <Gavecwb bbe. cxatdeciWcens<sce senee’ instructor 
GEES 000: 66660605060 0006600006066 806b6ec cee AGE........ PP O 


(Please print plainly.) 
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BRITAIN’S GREAT LINER “AMPLY FULFILLS EXPECTATIONS” 
IN TRIALS OFF THE SCOTTISH COAST. 

The Queen Mary, in test runs, throwing up a wash that broke in twelve- 

foot waves on the Isle of Arran a mile away. The official speed was 

announced as 30.4 knots but an observation post on shore estimated it as 


32.84 knots, the highest ever attained by such a ship. 
(Times Wide World Photos, London Bureau.) 


AN AUSTRIAN TANK OUT FOR EXERCISE. 
Under the Treaty of St. Germain, the manufacture and importa- 
tion into Austria of armored cars and tanks are forbidden, but 
with the recent trend toward treaty violation it is evident that 
this relatively minor provision has become a dead letter. Recent- 


ly Austrian troops have moved toward the German frontier. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 





RSH [IP in Aviation Training ak 


hoo! youkcan jualify for any flying license from Amateur or Private Pilot instructional flying hours, the ideal training location on famous Roosevelt Field, the select staff of 
ss flying—to Limited Commercial or Transport Pilot for use in professional rated instructors, and the unsurpassed, modern training equipment, unquestionably establish the 
e and Engine mechanics licenses as issued by the Bureau of Air Commerce. leadership of this government supervised and internationally recognized institution of aeronautical 


instruction and assure you of the most complete, properly regulated and practical training in the 





rating possit the nine consecutive years of successfully preparing course of your choice at no extra cost than for ordinary instruction. Only thorough training is 
ofessional flyers and mechanics, the impressive record of over 35,000 safe effective and productive—you can afford no less. Get it at Roosevelt and be sure. 
George W. Orr, 
Senoren anege, 
1 , of oosevelt Fiel 
The only school in the East government approved for all classes of pilots and ind President of 
i , elt Aviati 
mechanics licenses. oosevelt Aviation 


AVIATION SCHOOL wrasse 
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BOOKS 
AND 
THEIR 
AUTHORS 





AN UNDERWATER 
MARINER. 
J. E. Williamson is a photog- 
rapher of marine life. In 
“Twenty Years Under the Sea,” 
replete with pictures, he tells 
what life is like on the bottom, 
where he took a camera and a 
vivid sense of drama. With him 
are his wife an? his daughter, 
“Captain” Sylvia, who have ac- 
companied him on many of his 
undersea trips. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 








HIS 

SCALPEL 

" IS SHARP. 
Osbert Sitwell, 

British 

essayist, in 

his new vol- 
ume, “Penny 










RECOUNTS 
A USEFUL LIFE. 
Dr. Adolph Lorenz, in 


































“My Life and Work,” Foolish: A 
just published, traces nar of P| 
his career from boy- irades and | 
hood days of poverty Panegyrics, | 
in Silesia to his present Slashes at | 
eminence as one of the Sis many stock A STRANGE LIFE EXPLAINED. 
foremost bloodless sur- ee credos and his In a new biography, “Sir Walter Ralegh” (cited as the 
geons and orthopedists. S contempo correct way to spell the name out of seventy-one possi- 
(Times Wide World 5 rary com bilities), Edward Thompson gives a fascinating picture | 
Photos.) mentators of the Elizabethan courtier whose ups and downs of 
fortune featured his era. This portrait of Ralegh or 
Raleigh was painted from life in 1602 
by Marc Gheerardts. 
The Week's Best Sellers 
isin thnk tor bas Yatioee {A sy um from New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Atianta, Wash- 
to make the “Veterans ngton, St. Louis, San Francisco and New Orleans.) 
of Future Wars” a 
nation-wide lampoon, FICTION NON-FICTION 
Lewis J. Gorin Jr., their “Spar roke,” by Charles “The Way of a Transgressor,” 
commander,” is writing Morgan (Macmillan). by Negley Farson ‘Harcourt, 
a book about the move- = j Brace). 
ment entitled The Puritan,” by George | s 
“Patriotism Prepaid.” Santuyana (Scribner’s). yf rec yy P sore by Alexis 
"ier “The nking Reed,” by Re- __,, riya ae 
becca West (Viking). Wake Up and Live,” by Doro- 
TELLS HOW HE DID IT. Tt C eset ae -_ thea Brande (Simon & Schus- 
In “The Story of a Novel’ Sincla pe & (Seutieien, ter). 
Thomas Wolfe outlines in Dora ar is Y, “North to the Orient,” by Anne 
a ninety-three-page booklet Morrow Lindbergh (Harcourt, 
the mental processes and “The Hurricane,” by Charles Brace). 
spiritual changes that were Nor hoff and James Norman “Inside Europe,” by John Gun- | 
his in writing “Of Time and Hal! ttle, Brown) ther (Harper) 
the River’ and “Look Home- | 
ward, Angel - i . 
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The Man Who Runs the League of Nations 


5 TI MS, 


IN THE GARDEN OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL’S RESIDENCE. 
Michel picks a flower for his uncle in La Pelouse’s beautiful garden. 


N the shoulders of Joseph A. 
C) C. Avenol rests most of the 
individual responsibility for 
the operations of the League of Na- 
tions. In addition to supervising its 
technical work, at a cost of $10,000,- 
000 a year, he arranges and or- 
ganizes the sessions, works out 
agenda, and attends all meetings. 
M. Avenol has long been a silent 
but important personage in Euro- 
pean affairs. In 1905 he became a 
member of the French Finance De- 
partment, and from 1916 to 1923 was 
engaged on many financial missions 
to London for his government. After 
his appointment as Deputy Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations in 


bs 


JOSEPH AVENOL 


The Secretary-General of the League A 
tary, W. de Foville (left), before a map of ¢t 
ference rooms at his office in the 


1923, he directed the League’s finan- 
cial and economic organization. 

When it appeared that he would 
be elected to succeed Sir Eric Drum- 
mond as Secretary-General there 
were some misgivings because he 
was regarded as too silent and aloof 
for a job that requires extensive con- 
tacts with public men. However, he 
was elected by the joint support of 
the French and British delegations. 

M. Avenol lives alone in La Pe- 
louse, his private villa attached to 
the New Palace of the League of 
Nations in Geneva. His two young 
nephews, Michel and Claude Avenol, 
often come to visit him and romp in 
the villa’s beautiful garden. 


AND HIS SECRETARY. 


of Nations consults with his secre- 
he world in one of the con- 
New Palace of the League. 


“AND HOW ARE YOU TODAY?” 


(All Photos, Times Wide World Photos.) 


M. Avenol, the man who runs the League of Nations, talks to one of his 
canaries at his beautiful villa, La Pelouse. 


THE 
SECRETARY- 
GENERAL 
AT WORK. 
Seated at his 
highly polished 
desk in the New 
Palace of the 
League of Na- 
tions, M. Avenol 
gives his atten- 
tion to the 
League's busi- 
ness. 
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POPULAR REPRODUCTIONS OF REGENCY FURNITURE 
are used in this living room of Ideal House, in Scarsdale, N. Y. The decorators have 
achieved distinction through the use of an unusual rug with a pattern worked in the 
uncut nap, and in well-chosen objets d’art. 


Model House 


Keyed to Public laste 


By CHARLOTTE HUGHES 


HE decorative ideas incorporated in Ideal House, a 
moderate-sized dwelling in Scarsdale, N. Y., fur- 
nished by House and Garden, are keyed specifically 

to the taste of Mrs. John Q. Public. At the same time 
the most recent departures in design for comfort and 
convenience are employed. Sales have proved that most 
of the furniture used is of a very popular type—repro- 
duction of period pieces. The rooms have been designed 
around this type of furniture, with distinction achieved 
through the use of unusual color schemes and interesting 
rugs and hangings. 

Concessions are made to the modern style of decora- 
tion in only a few rooms. The bedrooms for the younger 
members of the family are modern. This model house 
will remain open for another month and a half. Those 
who visit it will be interested in its expert landscape 
gardening, which is designed to give an effect of spa- 
ciousness and privacy on a medium-sized plot of land. 







a 
THE LIGHT, GRACEFUL SWEEP 
OF THE BALUSTRADE 
gives this circular hall, which is quite small, 
an effect of spaciousness. It is Regency in 
derivation. The severity of the balustrade 
is broken by the white cords and tassels 
draped from’ one support to another 


THE SMALL BOY’S ROOM 
in Ideal House is decorated in the 
modern manner. The patterned 
rug was chosen because it shows 
dirt less than a solid-colored one. 
The combination desk and chest of 

drawers helps conserve space 
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F ANY of 222 New Yorkers ate 
off the mantel last week it was 
because they were taken for a 
ride—on bicycles—over the week- 
end. The New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad, which dur- 
ing the Winter runs ski trains to 
New England mountains, tried a 
new stunt—a bicycle train. 

There were two baggage coaches 
filled with wheels, and _ other 
coaches filled with young men and 
women, as well as a few who could 
remember the bicycle craze at the 
turn of the century. Riders and 
wheels were let off at Miller’s Sid- 
g, Conn., near Canaan, and here 

real fun began. 

Clad in costumes as varied as 
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THEY’RE WORKING ON THE ROAD 


And one girl’s expression indicates it Is ha 
is gay on a man’s bicycle, while the othe 


2! 








their individual proficiency in bi- 
cycling, the riders set forth over 
a 26-mile triangular course, which 
brought them back to the train 
puffing but proud. Those who had 
not brought their own wheeled 
steeds rented them on the spot. 
Many women rode men’s wheels 
and vice versa; there were “bi- 
cycles built for two’; lunch bas- 
kets were tied to handlebars; 
friends and strangers were gaily 
intermingled. There were dark ru- 
mors that some of the tyros walked 
up more than one gentle slope. 

But on the strength of the en- 
thusiasm shown, the railroad plans 
to make the Cycle Train a weekly 
affair. 


A DOG'S LIFE IN A RUMBLE SEAT. 
Mrs. McGillituddy, or Gillie for short, riding proudly in 
a basket while her mistress, Miss Helen Johnson, pumps. 
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Day’s Outing With the Cycle Train 
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THEY'RE ALL 
GOING FOR A 
RIDE. 

The bicyclists 
claiming their 
mounts for the 
start of the 
day’s ride. 


(All photos, 
Times Wide 
World Photos.) 





ON THEIR WAY TO THE CONNECTICUT COUNTRYSIDE. 
rd work at that. Another The New York bicyclists passing through the gates at Grand Central Station. 


rs come rolling along 


bound for a day’s outing with the Cycle Train 











Footloose 


PAIN CW 
FSF OENES 


when traveling 


Your own master of time and place 
—with everything for your jour- 
ney arranged in advance—that’s 
the American Express Independ- 
ent Travel Plan. Merely map out 
your own ideas of where you wish 
to go, how long you wish to stay 
and how much you wish to spend. 
Experienced travel men will out- 
line the itinerary, details of de- 
partures, arrivals, and give you 
complete estimates of costs. When 
this itinerary meets with your ap- 
proval, the American Express will 
prepare a final itinerary which 
shows in detail everything — 
steamer reservations, private mo- 
tors, trains and planes, sightseeing 
programs, hotels, etc. Send for the 
booklet “It’s Easy to Plan Your 
Own Tour of Europe.’ 


SOUTH AMERICA 


. . Escorted tours—July 4th and 
18th. Also independent tours 
from $540. 


AROUND THE WORLD 


104-day tour with shore ex- 
cursions for $1033. Independent 
tours to suit your requirements. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS 


. Reservations at regular tariff 
rates—all ships—all lines. Im- 
partial information—no booking 
fees. 


ALASKA 


. 8 escorted tours through June 
and July. Scenic wonders and 
frontier fascination; first depart- 
ure June 9th from Seattle; $350 
for 23-day tour to $485 for 36-day 
tour. Also independent tours from 
$102.50. 


MEXICO 


. Independent tours by rail 14 
days about $186; by air 14 days 
about $316. Also with escort. 


For literature or information, telephone or 
call at any office of the 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Deavel po 


65 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
253 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 
178 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
91 Luckie St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 





American Express Travelers Cheques Always 
Protect Your Funds. 
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Newest Marvel of Rail Speed 


a 


- 


NEWEST OF TIME-CONQUERORS 
ON RAILS. 

The City of Los Angeles, a new Chi- 
cago & North Western-Union Pacific 
streamlined train, which on May 15 
will go into service between Chicago 
and Los Angeles, on a schedule of 
39 hours and 45 minutes. This will 
cut 18 hours off the present schedule. 
The eleven-car train is drawn by a 
2,100 horsepower motor. Other 
streamlined trains to be put in service 
by the Union Pacific before June 1 
will link Chicago and San Francisco 
in a similar schedule, cutting off 21 
hours, and Chicago and Denver, in 16 
hours, cutting 9 hours off present 
time. 

Other railroads, too, are looking to 
streamlined trains to recover lost pas- 
senger business, and last week the 
Burlington applied for permission to 
raise funds to permit the expenditure 
of $5,279,000 for such equipment. 
































WRITING A LETTER 
AT 100 MILES AN 
HOUR. 

The correspondence 
corner of the lounge 
car of the City of Los 
Angeles. Special sta- 
tionery has been 
printed for this de luxe 
train of the Union 
Pacific. 


MODERN COMFORT 
IN RAILROADING. 
Cleanliness, conditioned 
air and relaxation are 
features in the new 
train, which has a ca- 
pacity of 170 passen- 
gers—84 in the Pull- 
mans and 86 in the 
coaches. 
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FOR 
SUMMER 


EVENINGS 
By 
WINIFRED SPEAR 
“S HEER loveliness” 



































describes without 
exaggeration the 
evening gowns created 
for Summer wear. 
Chiffon, marquisette, 
stiffened silk organdie, 
mousseline de soie, or- 
gandie and lace are the 
most popular fabrics. 
However, there are many 
printed and plain silk 
crépes, old - fashioned 
challis, heavy cottons 
and printed piqués. 
All-white, sheer black 
and multi-colored prints 
are the color favorites. 
The three sheer and 
lovely frocks shown here 
all happen to cover the 
shoulders, although they 


are formal and informal HEAVILY EMBROIDERED 

in character. The for- WHITE LACE 

mal white lace and mar- i8 combined with white silk marquisette 
teatt ; in this charming gown. The flowers are 

peated 7 dress is as delicately shaded anemones. Bergdorf- 

charming for a brides- Goodman. The sofa, in brown damask 

maid’s frock or for a with bone-white frame, is from W. & J. 

(emia cient -. Sloane. The brown and white background 

apr - paary on & is an Imperial washable wallpaper. 

we SOF GCaNCing: (All Photos by the New York Times Studios.) 
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INFORMAL DINNER GOWNS AT THE RAINBOW ROOM. 











: ; uis > ith shaded 
The tunic dress, at the left, is a printed marquis ette wi 
red and ithe ewere from Milgrim. The other is a stiffened black MiLD AS MAY 
mousseline de soie with a wide insert of handsomely embroidered A C€CiGAWETTE CHRRATESO OF PwrLte room a i 


t. from Bonwit-Teller 





white organdie at the hem of the skir 








FOOTNOTES ON A WEEK’S HEADLINERS 


ARMY PRIVATE TO PRESIDENT 


LEAZAR LOPEZ CONTRERAS, recently 
EF elected President of Venezuela for a seven- 

year term by a vote of 132 to 1 by the Con- 
gress, has been ruling the country since the death 
of Juan Vicente Go- 
mez last December. 
Member of a military 
family, he began his 
career as an army pri- 
vate at the age of 17, 
became a Gomez pro- 
tégé, rose to the rank 
of general and served 
for several years as 
Minister of War and 
the Navy. 

The new President, 
now 54, is tall and thin, 
more of the _ scholar 
than the dictator type, 
and has a strong dis- 
like for publicity. He is a close student of military 
science and history, and has written several books 
on these subjects which have won high rating 
from critics. His control over the army is said 
to be secure and he is expected to rule with a 
firm hand. 





President Lopez 


EARLY PRESIDENTIAL NOMINEE 


OHN W. AIKEN, Presidential nominee of the 
5 Socialist Labor party, didn’t have to wage a 

hard fight for the distinction, since it came 
to him unanimously and on the first ballot in a 
New York convention 
in which forty-eight 
delegates represented 
twenty-two States. He 
can congratulate him- 
self that he is coming 
up in the world, for in 
1932 he was merely the 
Vice Presidential nomi- 
nee and second choice 
at that, the original 
selection having re- 
signed from the ticket 
because he was _ too 
young. 

Mr. Aiken, who is 
40, is a hardwood fin- 
isher when not running for office, and makes his 
home at Chelsea, Mass. He probably will direct 
his hottest campaigning fire against the Com- 
munist and Socialist parties, contending that their 
“stupid reform program is playing directly into 
the hands of capitalism by helping to save the 
system.” 





John W. Aiken 


PHYSICIAN TO ROYALTY 


MONG the current visitors from England is 

Lord Horder, physician in ordinary to King 

Edward VIII. The King, he says, requires 

very little doctoring and keeps himself fit, but 

sometimes needs to be 

restrained from over- 
exercising. 

This is the second 
American visit of Lord 
Horder, who will ad- 
dress the American 
Medical Association in 
Kansas City on May 
11. He is 65 years old, 
but looks much young- 
er, and has barely a 
sprinkling of gray in 
his hair. In the World 
War he was a captain 

Lord Horder in the Army Medical 
(Wide World.) Corps. 

He was knighted in 1918, created Baronet of 
Shaston in 1923 and raised to the peerage as the 
first Baron of Ashford in the 1933 New Year's 
list of honors. Not only royalty but also Prime 
Ministers and many other high officials are 
among his patients. 
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By OMAR HITE 


DEMOCRATIC KEYNOTE ORATOR 


ENATOR ALBEN W. BARKLEY of Ken- 
S tucky, who will be the temporary chairman 

and keynoter of ghe Democratic convention 
in Philadelphia, should have no serious worries 
over the job. He performed the same duties at the 
Chicago convention in 1932, when the fighting was 
hot, and this year he has merely to start a ratifi- 
cation celebration. Conventions are no novelty to 





SENATOR ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 
presiding at Chicago in 1932. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


him, for he has been a delegate to the national 
gatherings from 1920 on and has presided over 
several Kentucky conventions. 

The Senator, now 58, has been holding office 
continuously since 1905, when he was elected 
Prosecuting Attorney of McCracken County. He 
held that post for four years, was judge of the 
county court for four years; started his Washing- 
ton service as a Representative in 1913 and won 
promotion to the Senate in 1927. In all his career 
he has lost only one political contest—an attempt 
in 1923 to win the nomination for Governor of 
Kentucky—and that defeat did not interrupt his 
service in Congress. 

Tall and of powerful physique, he ‘is a per- 
suasive speaker and an aggressive campaigner, 
with a capacity for keeping on the go that 
causes friends to refer to him as an “iron man.” 


OPPONENT OF THE NEW DEAL 


OLONEL HENRY BRECKINRIDGE had 
% no delusions about winning the nomination 
when he entered his name as an opponent 
of President Roosevelt in the Democratic pri- 
maries. He explained 
that he filed merely to 
offer the voters an op- 
portunity to register a 
protest against’ the 
New Deal. In Pennsyl- 
vania some 40,000 
voters last week 
marked their ballots 
for him, while 700,000 
upheld Mr. Roosevelt. 
Colonel Breckinridge 
is best known to the 
public as the friend and 
lawyer of Colonel 
Charles A. Lindbergh 
in the famous kidnap- 
ping case, their association growing out of the 
lawyer’s interest in aviation which led him to pilot 
Santos-Dumont’s gas bag over New York City in 
1904 and later to become a licensed airplane pilot. 
His father was a major general in the United 
States Army and the family is one of the most 
distinguished in Kentucky. The Colonel was As- 
sistant Secretary of War in the Wilson adminis- 
tration and in the World War served as a corps 
intelligence officer in the A. E. F., despite one re- 
jection for army service. Since the war he has 
practiced law in New York. 





Henry Breckinridge 


(Times Studio) 
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A NEW JERSEY FIGHT 


EW JERSEY this month is staging one of 
N the hottest of fights for a seat in the Re- 

publican convention at Cleveland. It is be- 
tween Governor Harold G. Hoffman and Frank- 
lin W. Fort for a place 
as delegate at large, 
and Mr. Fort’s issue in 
seeking to block the 
Governor’s election as 
one of the State’s “big 
four” is the Executive’s 
handling of the Haupt- 
mann case. 

Mr. Fort, whose fa- 
ther was Governor of 
the State from 1908 to 
1910, was a member of 
Congress from 1925 to 
1931, and then was 
chairman of the first Franklin W. Fort 
Federal Home Loan (U. & U.) 
Board and a political adviser of President Hoover. 
In the earlier stages of his career he practiced 
law, but recently he has been kept busy by his 
bank and insurance company presidencies and his 
other business: interests. 





ROOKIE BATTING STAR 


EN GERAGHTY, who now looks like the big 
B find of the baseball year, walked right out of 
Villanova College into a regular’s berth on 
the Brooklyn team without even an hour’s service 
in the minor leagues 
and against big-time 
competition he has 
been making a better 
record than he did on 
the campus diamond. 
The experts class him, 
on his showing so far, 
as the best shortstop 
Brooklyn has had in 
years, but it’s as a 
hitter that he really 
shines, and with an 
average of over .400 he 
has been up among the 
first half dozen in the 
National League. 
Geraghty’s fielding skill is not entirely the 
product of collegiate education, for last Summer 
he spent many long mornings handling balls ex- 
pertly fed to him by Tony Cuccinello and Jimmy 
Jordan in preparation for his professional début. 
When Geraghty was a Jersey City schoolboy a 
few years ago, Jordan, then in the minors, was 
his baseball idol. 





Ben Geraghty 
(Wide World) 


NAVY JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL 


EAR ADMIRAL GILBERT J. ROWCLIFF, 
R new Judge Advocate General of the Navy, 
knows the rules and regulations he is to en- 
force, but he also is an all-around navy man, with 
special skill in the 
handling of the battle- 
ships’ big guns. He 
brought back from his 
World War service as a 
gunnery officer in 
European waters val- 
uable information 
about foreign methods 
of fire control, which 
improved American 
shooting when he ap- 
plied his findings to 
target practice of the 
Atlantic Fleet, and for 
this achievement he re- 
ceived the Navy Cross. 
The new rear admiral was born in Illinois in 
1881 and entered the Naval Academy in 1898. In 
recent years his service has included command 
of the U. S. S. Cincinnati, of the Training Station 
at Newport and of Destroyer Squadron Four. 





Gilbert J. Rowecliff 
(Wide World) 
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Preparing the Hair 
for the Sun 


By EMELINE MILLER 


URING the Spring and Summer months women 
» spend a good many hours hatless in the sun. 

It is a good idea to start early making the hair 
as healthy as possible, so that it will lose that drab 
look it sometimes gets from being confined under 
Winter felt hats, and so that it will be able to get 
the full benefit of whatever fresh air and sunlight it 
is exposed to later on. 

Almost any beauty salon can give a reconditioning 
treatment, which usually consists of plenty of brush- 
ing and massaging of the scalp. Those who don’t 
wish to undergo a special treatment can do this for 
themselves at home. Before shampooing, one might 
rub some reconditioning oil well into the scalp. Such 
an oil, made on an olive oil base, is put out by Delet- 
trez. It is a good idea to leave this on over night, al- 
lowing it to sink into the pores of the scalp, where 
it is supposed to nourish the roots of the hair. 





FOUR VIEWS OF JEAN MUIR’S BLOND HEAD 
SHOW THE ADVANTAGE OF KEEPING THE 
HAIR IN GOOD CONDITION. 

Many hair stylists agree that the healthy gloss that 
comes from taking good care of the hair contributes 
just as much to one’s good looks as does the wave 
itself. 





LILLY BRONSON, INGENUE OF “MURDER 
IN THE OLD RED BARN,” 
has to take good care of her hair, for she appears 
regularly under the strong lights of the legitimate 
stage. Here we see her massaging her scalp, starting 
at the back of the neck and proceeding from there 
to the crown of her head. 


ANY NATURAL CURL THE HAIR 
MAY HAVE IS BROUGHT OUT 
WITH GOOD CARE. 

This means regular brushing and sham- 
pooing. Arlene Francis, WABC radio art- 
ist, achieves a nice natural curl in the 
ends of her well-groomed hair simply by 
taking excellent care of it. 








ERMUDA travelers deserve the 
finest of everything! That’s 


why Furness offers the most cele- 
brated ships in pleasure travel. 
Delightful accommodations, each 
with private bath. Pleasure- 
planned shipboard facilities. And 
in Bermuda, some of the world’s 
finest resort hotels! All these help 
explain why Furness cruises are so 
tremendously popular. Book now 


... to avoid disappointment! 


QUEEN OF BERMUDA 
MONARCH OF BERMUDA 


“Pleasure-planned” in the Bermu- 
da tradition, these splendid trans- 
atlantic-size ships offer a_ real 
Bermuda vacation en route. 
Famous dance decks, tiled swim- 
ming pools, luxurious lounges, 
verandah cafes, and every state- 


room with private shower or bath. 


4 DAYS... *60 up 
8 DAYS... *88 up 
12 DAYS . . . *109 up 


Or similar trips of varying duration, 
including PRIVATE BATH aboard 
ship and accommodations at a lead- 
ing Bermuda hotel (except on 4-day 
cruises). Reund trip: $5¢ up, incled- 
ing Private Bath. 


CURRENT SAILINGS: 
May 16, 23, 30; dune 6, 18, 20 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 





(where way begins). 
Green %-7800 or 634 Fifth ae 
s . New York. 
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CUP CAKES FOR A PARTY 

1-3 cup of butter 1 2-3 cups sifted pastry flour 

1 cup sugar 3 teaspoons baking powder 

2 eggs, well beaten ty teaspoon salt 

%e cup milk 1 teaspoon vanilla 
Cream sugar and butter well Add eggs one at a time and continue 
creaming until mixture is very light. Sift flour with baking powder and 
salt several times and add to mixture alternately with the milk. Then 
add vanilla. Bake in small cake tins in a moderately hot oven. Cool 
and frost with assorted frostings. Place a small candle in a holder in 

the top of each cup cake 
(Courtesy Frank G. Shattuck Company 


HOME-MADE GIN- 
GER COOKIES 
AFTER THE ORIGI- 
NAL RECIPE OF 
MARY 
WASHINGTON 
The cookies are made 
in a jiffy with Drome- 
dary Gingerbread Mix 
a new preparation 
Add just enough water 
to mix, then drop out 
the cookies and bake 
quickly 
(Courtesy Dromedary 
Company 





Readers mterested im any specie! dishes may obtain information about them by 





LITTLE JACK HOR- 
NER’'S SUPPER. 
Hot cereal with golder 
dates will give little 
Jack Horner a thrill. 
Cut four pitted pas- 
teurized dates in quar- 
ters and stir into the 
cooked cereal (his fa- 
vorite). This must be 
done long enough be- 
fore serving to allow 
them to be heated 
through. 
(Courtesy Dromedary 
Date Company.) 


Place scoops of vanilla ice 
of a currant and mouth 


Thorough!y é tore 
nut meats. mixing 


Bake in derate over 


brown Ren : from 


writing to the Food Esitery Mid 


— 
- 


OO 


FESTIVE 


DESSERTS 
FOR 


GOOD 
CHILDREN 


By LILLIAN E. PRUSSING 


//|F you don’t eat your spinach, you can’t 
| have your dessert!” 
So says the grown-up to the kiddie— 
and down goes the spinach. 

Young appetites must sometimes be 
tempted with fresh dainties. There are 
always new ways of serving old friends. 
What squeals of delight will greet the well- 
known dish of ice cream if it is brought to 
the table looking like a funny snow man— 
a simple trick accomplished with the aid 
of a few currants, raisins and cherries. 

On some special occasions when cookies 
are the award of merit they can be hastily 
stirred up with the aid of a new ginger- 
bread mix based on the recipe made famous 
by Mary Washington. Little cup cakes, 
plain or frosted, make a fine dessert for 
youngsters and are nice with fruits and 
jams. By way of change these may be 
decorated with single candles for a birth- 
day party; thus each child can have the 
fun of blowing out a candle. 

A dash of imagination mixed with the 
simplest fare may go a long way in making 
food attractive to small boys and girls. 





CREAM BABIES 
ream on plates. Make eyes of raisins, nase 
@ piece of cherry. Place cocoa drops on 


top for hats 


COCOA DROPS 
Pp sweetened condensed milk 
ablespoons cocoa 
t meats, chopped 
Sweetened comdensed milk and cocoa Add 
Top by spoonfuls on buttered baking sheet 


350 degrees F 15 minutes or until delicate 


at omee Decorate with hearts of frosting 
Makes 18 


Weer Pctoaal, 7279 West 434 St. New York City 
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TAPPENINGS 
NHOLLYWOOD 





























AN INSTRUCTOR FROM THE SOUTH 
AMERICAN JUNGLES. 
Marion Talley, opera star, finds her troupial, 
or “bugle bird,” a great help in rehearsing 
for her film début. The bird has a répertoire 
of buglelike high notes, all perfect in pitch, 
and Miss Talley uses him as a check on her 
own upper register. 


(Times Wide World Photos, 
Los Angeles Bureau.) 


A COUPLE OF FILM PROFESSIONALS TAKE THEIR 
MORNING CONSTITUTIONAL. 
Tuffy (left) and Miss Terry Walker striding along a 
Hollywood street side by side. 
(Times Wide World Photos, Los Angeles Bureau.) 


‘-.« 


5 Rigs. “ 


IN HOLLAND THEY 
WEAR WOODEN SHOES 
But Evalyn Knapp, film 
actress, made this appear- 
ance at a Hollywood swim- 











ming pool wearing a 
wooden hat, woven of very a ') 
GEORGE ARLISS IN HIS LATEST ROLE. thin strips. Although de- 


The versatile star as the sinister Rajah of Renang signed by an aviatrix, Elvy 
in the new Gaumont British film, “East Meets Kalep of Estonia, it is not 
West.” He is the central character in the tale of recommended for a flying 


ONE GREAT VETERAN OF THE FILMS TO ANOTHER. 
D. W. Griffith (left), pioneer producer and director, shaking hands 
with Carl Laemmle Sr. at a Hollywood dinner in honor of “Uncle 


Far E i i t includes Lucie costume. ws - . . . ‘ 
ee ee 5 lle Brent (Times Wide World Photos Carl” following his retirement as head of Universal Pictures. 
y . Los Angeles Bureau.) (Times Wide World Photos. ) 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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to war because she has seen it at its worst with her own eyes. 


a T ian) E W 4 ' T E A N G E a she Behind her stretches the devastation left by a Crimean battle. 


ie WHITE ANGEL” brings to the screen the career of Florence 


Hi E S C R a E N “LET US HAVE EVERLASTING PEACE.” 
Florence Nightingale (Kay Francis) makes her plea for an end 


Nightingale, Great Britain’s pioneer war nurse. Born in 1820, Miss Below—“‘THE WHITE ANGEL” MINISTERS TO BRITISH 
Nightingale found no encouragement toward a career in the rural TOMMIES OF EBIGHTY YEARS AGO. 
England in which she grew up. But she spent her infancy in nursing and The pioneer nurse arrived in the war zone with a corps of 
bandaging her dolls, her childhood in nursing dogs and other animals of thirty-seven nurses just in time to minister to the men wounded 
neighboring farmers. She had studied abroad and worked strenuously to at Balaclava. Soon she had 10,000 wounded under her care, 
improve hospital practice in London by the time she was 34 years old and and she succeeded in reducing the hospital death rate from 
found herself hurled into her great work in the Crimean War. 42 per cent to 2 per cent. 


— ‘ i 


Wee Ii 
(tm) 
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A School for 


. & 


THEORETICAL INSTRUCTION IN THE ART OF THE BULL RING. 
José Gonzales Pilin indicates on the painting the correct bearing of the bull- 
fighter. His students, big and little, pay rapt attention. If they miss any 
part of the lecture, they may be sorry when they once face the uncompromising 

bull in the arena. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 





GETTING THE BULL ANGRY. 
An artificial bull, if properly handled, can take on characteristics of a real 
one. Here the teacher demonstrates how a bull is irritated by the red cloth 
and the position the torero must take in eluding the attack of the animal. 





PRACTICE ON HORSEBACK. 
The picador in passing the bull on his horse must thrust his pike into the bull’s neck. The young lad 
here is the son of a well-known torero and his training will be long and thorough. 


Bullfighters 


fp 
f = 





OUNG men who 
VY dream of the glory 
and the cash _ re- 
turns of bullfighting must 
study the art—for the 
Spanish regard it as noth- 
ing less—with patience 
and industry. One of the 
best known and most 
experienced toreros of 
Spain, José Gonzales 
Pilin, runs a school for 
toreros at Seville, the 
capital of the game. 
Most of the famous to- 
reros have studied under 
him, and the youngsters 
shown here hope some day 
to take their stand in 
Spain’s national sport. 
An artificial bull, menac- 
ing horns mounted on a 
bicycle wheel and pro- 
pelled by an agile student, 
enables the teacher to 
combine practical and 
theoretical instruction. 








BECOME AN 


EXPERT PHOTOGRAPHER 


Enjoy a fascinating, money-making career 
Let us show you the many wonderful op 
portunities in this growing field. Stead 
income. Earn while learning. Practical. 
individual instruction in every branch of 
Professional or Amateur 
photography. Personal At- 
tendance or Home Study 
courses. 26th year. 


Send for Free Booklet 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


fash 10 W.33 St. (Dept. 104),N.Y 
FOOT SUFFERERS! 


Relieve foot and leg pains which are due 
to weak, fallen arches. Wear the original 
genuine RX appliances built to your 
‘ specific requirements by expert tech 
bd nicians from impressions of your feet 
NOT A STOCK SUPPORT. Personal supervision of 
licensed, registered FOOT SPECIALIST. Absolute 
money-back guarantee, Save one-third to one-half 
by ordering direct from laboratory. Write for copy 
righted booklet and impression charts. No obligation 
Dept. 1A, RX Foot Appliances Co, 
Chicago, Ilinois. 











succere ; a 
PHOTOGRA 








3545 North Cicero Ave., 
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| | 


TREND OF 
| PUBLIC AFFAIRS | 
REVIEWED BY | 
150 AUTHORITIES | 


| IN 21st VOLUME OF 


a, 
AMERICAN 
YEAR BOOK 


| 
| 1935 EDITION 


| This volume of over 900 
pages records the political, 
economic and social ex- 
periences of the United 
States. 


It is a reference source for 





| professional and business 
men and for all who want 
to understand what is go- 
ing on in this country, and | 





it refers as well to major 
events abroad having a 
bearing on American prob- 


lems. 


$7.50 in U. S. and Canada, 
$8.00 in other countries. 


Fully indexed and cloth bound 


THE AMERICAN 
YEARBOOK) 
CORPORATION | 


229 W. 43rd St. New York, N.Y. | 






































“Dead End’ is 
my hero—a show, 


‘ercy Hi a 
Herald Tribune 











NORMAN BEL GEDDES Presents 


“DEAD END” 


by SIDNEY KINGSLEY 
BELASCO 944 St, E. of B’way—Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 














THE THEATRE GUILD presents 
in association with Lee Ephraim 


CALL IT A 


A comedy by Dodie Smith 


a 





Evenings 8:30 


MOROSCO THEA. eines 
tra Matinee Wednesdays 


THE THEATRE GUILD Presents 





52nd St., bay of Broadway. 


GUILD THEATRE ‘raunc 3 


THE THEATRE GUILD Presents 





bm SHUBERT THEATRE Matinees 


DAY 


with Gladys Cooper and Philip Merivale 


West of rrr Matinees Wed., Thursday 


and 
Saturday at 2:30 


END OF SUMMER 


A Comedy by S. N. BEHRMAN 
with INA CLAIRE and OSGOOD PERKINS 


Matinees Thursday and 
Saturday at 2:45 


IDIOT’S DELIGHT 


A New Play by Robert E, Sherwood 


wth ALFRED LUNT and LYNN FONTANNE 


44th, W. of B’way. 
Thursday and Saturday at 2:45 
300 Seats at 1.10 


Evenings 8:45 


<s 











WINTER 
GARDEN 


B’way at 50th St. 
Evenings 8:30 
SPRING PRICE 

REVI 
100 Seats at $! 
150 at $1.50—200 at $2 
Orch. Seats at $3 & $4 
Mats. Thurs. & Sat., 
$1—$2.50 











ZIEGFELD FOLLIES 


see with FANNIE BRICE 
BOB HOPE, GERTRUDE NIESEN, HUGH O'CONNELL, HARRIET HOCTOR 
and JOSEPHINE BAKER 
ENTIRE PRODUCTION STAGED BY JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON 















n an 
American Stage.’ Pd 
Robert i ore 








Sam H. Harris presenis 


JANE COWL 


In the new comedy hit 


“FIRST LADY” 





World- 

_ Tele. 

\ / by Katharine Dayton and Geo. S. Kaufman 
‘ THEA., 45th St., W. of B’WAY. EYES. 8:30 
v MUSIC BOX MATINEES THURS. & SAT. 2:30 
















——— 


BROADHURST THEA., W. 44th St. 





GILBERT MILLER presents 


HELEN HAYES 
VICTORIA REGINA 


By LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


:-: Eves. 8:30 Sharp 


NO PERFORMANCES MONDAY EVENINGS 

































DENNIS KING, 
who plays the title réle of “Parnell,” which reopened last week at the 
48th Street Theatre. 


RULES FOR MID-WEEK PICTORIAL AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 

Prize-winning pictures in the Amateur Photographic Competition 
are published in the last issue of each month. MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 
awards a first prize of $15 for the best amateur photograph, $10 for the 
second best photograph and $3 for each of the other photographs accepted. 
Amateur photographs must be submitted by the actual photographer, 
they must carry return postage and should be addressed to the Amateur 
Photograph Editor, MID-WEEK PICTORIAL, 229 West Forty-third 


Street, New York, N. Y. 





| Opening 46 1? THE EXPERIMENTAL 
W P A Som THEATRE (DALY'S) 


BROADWAY AT 68rd STREET @ PHONE CIRCLE 17-5855 


FEDERAL Theatre May 46 79 The Popular Priced Thea. 

’ 15th (MANHATTAN ) 

Evenings Only BROADWAY AT 53rd —_—s ° PHONE CIRCLE 7-6771- -2-3 
Second Edition 

Tickets at Box Office 1 93 3 5 NEWSPAPER (bilimore) 


47th ST.& 8th AVE.—CHI.4-516i—2 SHOWS 7:30 and 9 


“MACBETH” , 2", 
L 


AFAYETTE 


or 701 - 8th Ave. 




















By Bernard Shaw 











MARTIN BECK THEATRE, 45th St., W. of 8th Ave, 
Nights 8:20 Sharp. Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:20 Sharp 








Charles Waldron 


Eduardo Ciannelli 
George Coulouris 
Katharine Cornell 


MEd. 3-5962 
13ist STREET & 7th Avenue Tillinghast 5-1424 
Arthur Byron 
oc on The MOST DISCUSSED PLAY 
SAINT JOAN sieuvaee Haan IN THEATRICAL 


















A New Musical Comedy 


with RAY LUELLA 
BOLGER GEAR 
IMPERIAL THEATRE 45 Street, West of B’way. 





“All 0. K., high class and sublime.”—Brooks Atkinson, Times 


ON YOUR TOES 


TAMARA 
GEVA 


Evgs. 8:30—$1.10 to $3.85 
Matinees Wednesday & Saturday., 2:30—$1.10 te $2.75 





















RO) ped 
YEAR * 


International Comedy Hit! 


. . A topsy-turvy comedy ..- 
shrewd and jocular horseplay . . 
the laughs come in the right place.” 

—ATKINSON, Times 


PLAYHOUSE stn st.. €. of w'way. Eve. 848 


Matinees Wed. and Sat., 2:45—S0c to $2 


























GEORGE ABBOTT presents THE NATIONAL NECESSITY 


WES cit 


New Comedy by BELLA and SAMUEL SPEWACK 


CORT THEATRE 48th St., East of B’way. Evs. 8:50 — 


Matinees Wed. and Sat., 2:40—50c to $2. BRy. S-0088 




















The winner of the Academy Award of 1935 in her first role since capturing the prize 


“THE GOLDEN ARROW” 
STRAND 25¢ 


te 1 P. M. 
Dally 
















Matiness at 2:40 


prices 
EVES. SOc te =. 
MATS. WED. & SAT. 
SOc te $1.50 
No higher 





|) BURY | 
THE DEAD! 


ETHEL THE DRAMA THAT 
ae ~ oy STARTLED THE WORLD 
a = St. W. of Bway 

















M-G-M’s SHOW OF SHOWS 


“THE GREAT ZIEGFELD” 


Cast of 50 Stars Headed by 


ASTOR THEATRE 


AND 47TH STREET 
ea, at 45th St. 


SEATS RE- 
ERVED. -Twice 
2:40-8:40. Sun. 3-8:40. 


Evenings S5e to $2.00 WILLIAM MYRNA LUISE 
Sat. Matinees & Sat. POWELL LOY RAINER 





This picture will positively not *7 shown in 


ove tales any other theatre in New York this season! 


Bvery Saturday. 
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THE THREE WITCHES’ SCENE OF A HARLEMIZED PRESENTATION 
OF “MACBETH.” 


The Negro Theatre, a unit of the Fed- 
eral Theatre Project, has produced in 
the Harlem section of New York City 
a darktown version of the Shakespear- 
ean classic which the critics find more 
closely akin to a voodoo show based on 
the Macbeth legend than to Shake- 
speare’s play, but nevertheless an ex- 
citing experiment in Afro-American 
showmanship. The Negro Theatre 


moves the scene of the drama from 
bleak Scotland to the fever-stricken 
jungles of Haiti, costumes the players 
in bizarre fashion, crowds the stage 
with gabbling throngs of evil-worship- 
ers, and makes the pageantry a heady 
spectacle. In the scene above, Mac- 
beth (Jack Carter) stands at the right 
in glittering uniform as the witches 
foretell his fate. 


(Federal Theatre Project.) 





THE SCHEMING LADY 
MACBETH. 

Lady Macbeth (Edna 

Thomas) coaxes her hus- 

band to murder Duncan. 


THE DEATH OF 
MACBETH. 
The witches predicted that 
Macbeth would not die 
until the “Woods of Bur- 
ma’’—the Harlem substi- 
tute for Birnam-—had 
moved on Dunsinane. 
Here the woods have 
moved into the foreground 
while, from the top of the 
castle, Macduff proudly 
displays the head of 
Macbeth. 





The INDEX to the 





A unique reference 
work invaluable in 
itself—with or without 
newspaper files at hand. 


It indexes the complete 
news in The New York 
Times, and it is an 
index to dates of general 
news in all newspapers. 





Many hundreds of li- 
braries—public, private, 
college, newspaper, cor- 
poration—subscribe for 
The New York Times 
Index though they do 
not have files of The 
Times. 


SE61 ‘WIANIIIA—XAANI—SAUND ysoh maps sing 


Published since 1913. 
The only index to the 
news of the world. 


The Annual Cumulative The monthly volumes—provide 


A convenient record of Volume — 3,000 pages, a reference work close to cur- 
dates and other facts. 250,000 references. rent news of the world. 


Send for information and a sample copy. 


Published monthly, paper bound, $18.00 a year 
Annual Cumulative Volume, rag paper, buckram bound, $26.00 
Combination Price, Monthly and Annual Volumes, $33.50 


THE NEW YORK TIMES INDEX 


Times Square, New York 





